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AGAUECUBRCURAB. 


disease ; unless perhaps in the case of worms, to 


which all saline and bitter substances are known 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF REARING, MAN- 
AGING AND FEEDING DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

After the birth, the first interference on the part 
of wan, should be that of supplying the mother 
with food of a light and delicate quality, compar- 
ed to that which she had been in the habit of us- 
ing, end also of administering the same deserip- 


tion of food to the offspring, so far as it may by 
its nature be able to use it.—The general treat- 
ment should accompany these operations ; and the 





opportunity taken of familiarizing both parent and 
offspring with man, by caressing them, or at least 
by familiar treatment on the part of the attendant, 

As the animal increases in size and strength, | 
they should have abundance of air, exercise and 
food, according to their natures ; and whatever is | 
attempted by man in the way of taming or teach- 
ing, should be conducted on mild and conciliating 
principles, rather than on those of harshness and 


| 
| 


contpulsion. 
FOOD. 


Food, though it must be supplied in abundance, | tion, 


ought notto Le given to satiety. Intervals of} 
resting and exercise must be allowed according to | 
cireumstanees, Even animals grazing on a rich | 
pasture, have been found to feed faster when re-_ 
moved from :t once a day, and either folded or | 
put in an inferior pasture for two or three hours, | 
Stall-fed cattle and swine will have their flesh im-| 
proved in flavor by being turned out into a yard | 
or field once a day ; and many find that they feed | 
better, and produce better flavored meat when | 
kept loose under warm she ls or hammels, one or 
two in a division, a practice now very general in| 
Berwickshire. of - ° 
+ . 


In general it may be ob- 
served, that if the digestive powers of the animal | 
are ina sound state, the more food he eats, the | 
svoner will the desired result be obtained ; a very | 
moderate quantity beyond sufficiency, constitutes | 
au abundance: but by withholding this additional | 
quantity, an animal, especially if young, may go 
on eating for several years, without ever attaining 
to fatness. 


GROWING ANIMALS, 

In young growing animals, the powers of di- 
gestion are so great, that they require less rich 
food than such as areof mature age; for the same 
reason also they require more exercise. If rich 
food is supplied in liberal quantities, and exercise 
withheld, diseases are generated, the first of which 
* . 


may be excessive fatness. 
Common sense will suggest the prepriety of pre- 
ferring a medium course between very rich and 
very poor nutriment, ” ° - 
Salt, it appears, from various experiments, may 
be advantageously given to most animals, in very 
small quantities; it acts as a whet to the appetite, 
promotes the secretion of bile, and in general, is 
favorable to health and activity. In this way on- 





ly can it be considered as preventing or curing 


to be injurious, os : af 


Wliere a sufficient degree of warmth to pro- 


mote the ordinary circulation of blood is not pro- | 


duced by the natural climate, or by exercise, it 
must be supplied by an artificial climate.  Teuses 
and sheds are the obvious resources both for this 
purpose, and for protection tromextremes of wea- 
ther. Cold rains and northerly winds are highly 


| injurious, by depriving the external surface of the 


body of calorie more rapidly than it ean be sup- 
plied from within by respiration, and the action 


of the stomach ; and also by contracting the pores | 


of the skin, so as to impede circulation. When 
an animal happens to shed its covering, whether 
of hair, wool or feathers, at such inelement sea- 
sous, the effects on its general health are highly 
injurious. ‘The exeessive heats of summer, by 
expanding all the parts of the animal frame, oc- 


casion a degree of Jassitude, and want of energy | 


even in the stomach and intestines ; and while the 
animal eats and digests less food than usual, a 
greater waste than usual! takes place by perspira- 
Nature has provided trees, rocks, caverns, 
hills and Waters, to moderate these extremes of 
heat and weather, and man imitates them by hov- 
els, sheds and other buildings, according to par- 
ticular circumstances, 
AIR AND WATER. 

Good air and water it may seem unnecessary to 
insist on ; but cattle and horses, and even poultry 
pent up in close buildings, where there are no fa- 
cilities for a change of the atmosphere, often suf- 
fer on this account. A slight degree of fever is 
produced at first, and after a time, when the habit 
of the animal becomes reconciled to such a state, 
a retarded circulation, and genera! decay or dim- 
inution of the vital energies takes place, 

MODERATE EXERCIS#E, 

Moderate exercise ought wot to be dispensed 
with, where the flavor of animal produce is any 
object; it is known to promote circulation, pers- 
piration and digestion, and by consequence to in- 
vigorate the appetite. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, bot to carry exercise to that point where it 
becemes a labor instead of a recreation. In some 
cases, as in feeding swine and poultry, fatness is 
hastened by promoting sleep and preventing mo- 
tion, rather than encouraging it, but such animals 
cannot be considered healthy fed ; in fact their 
fatness is most commonly the result of disease. 

TRANQUILLITY, 

Tranquility is an obvious requisite, for where 
the passions of brutes are called into action, by 
whatever means, their influence on their bodies is 
often as great as in the human species. Hence 
the use of castration, complete or partial separa- 
tion, shading from too much light, pratection from 
iusects, dogs, and other annoying animals, and 
from the too frequent intrusion of man, 

CLEANLINESS. 

Cleanliness is favorable to health, by promoting 

perspiration and circulation. Animals in a wild 


state attend to this part of their economy them- 
selves 3 but in proportion as they are cultivated or 
hrought under the eoutrol of man, this becomes 
out of their power; and to insure their subservi- 
ency to his wishes, man must supply by art this 
as well as other parts of culture, Combing and 
brushing stall-fed cattle and cows, is known to 
contribute materially to health ; though washing 
sheep with a view to the cleaning the wool, often 
has a contrary effect from the length of time the 
wool requires to dry. * ° * 
COMFORT, 

Unquestionably, an animal may be well fed, 
lodged and cleaned, without being comfortable in 
every respect; and in brates, as well as man, want 


of comfort operates on the dig stive powers, If 
the surface of a stall, in which an ox or a horse 


stands, deviates much from a level, he will eontin- 
ually be uneasy ; and he will be uneasy during 
the night, if its surface is rough, er if a proper 
bed of litter is not prepared every evening for 
The form of racks and man- 


him to repose on. 


| vers is often less commodious than it might be.— 
1A hay rack which projects forward is had; be- 
| ‘ause the animal in drawing out the bay is teased 
‘with the hay seeds falling in its eyes or ears: and 
| this form, it may be added, is apt to cause the 
breath of the animal to ascend through its food, 
which must after a time, render it nauseous. For 
this reason, hay should lie as short a time as pos- 
sible in lofts, but when practicable, be given di- 


rect from the rick. 


' 
} 
{ 
} 


(From the Salem Gazette, 

Me Eprror,—Will you please to insert in your 
paper the following interesting facts of a cow rats- 
led and owned by Mr Samuel Bradstreet of this 
town, which he killed this winter at the age of 21 
years, This cow bas brought him 18 calves which 
have been worth when five weeks old, $5 

each, $90 00 
She kas furnished him at a moderate cal- 

culation, 6 quarts of milk per day for 9 

months in each of the last 18 yrs. whieh 

has been worth 5 cents per quart, mak- 


ing the sum of 1474 20 
Now Mr Bradstreet goes into this nice eal- 

culation, and says, when I killed “ Old 

Star,” this winter, she was worth at 

least, for she was very fut, $25, 25 00 





$1589 20 
Then he sets to “Old Star’s” Dr. az 
follows: 
Had I killed her when a calf she would 
have been worth $5 00 
| Cost for keeping till she was 
3 years old, 15 00 
Cost for keeping the last 18 


years, at $20 per year, 360 00 





380 00 








| Balance in favor of * Old Star,” $1209 20 
Now, Mr. Editor, perhaps son ye may doubt the 
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credibility of the above statement, but T have not 


the least dentt but that Mr Bradstreet has been 


perfectly honestin the aecount which he has kepr | 


“Old Star.” The has de- 
vieted inany particular, it isin the charges he 


between himself and 


has made for her keeping, as all who know the 
worth of keeping a eow, will agree with me in 
saying 320 is more than an 
last 18 


average 


yours, 


street's old. 
‘Topsfied, Jan. 28, 1837. 


Seev.—Mr Editor : ~ 


discovered 


RaAtse Clover 


Since 


MORE 
it has been 
Wheat can successfully be raised on a elaver ley, 
which clover ley cannot be produced without clo- 
ver seed, which is now known to be dear, and 
scarce, owing, no doubt, prineipally to fedder have 
ing been very dear in the year 1835-6 ; therefore 


furiners saved none of their grass fer seal. he 


summer following, calewlating on hay bringing a | 


great price in all after time, they raised very little 
hay seed, and sold off such great quantities of 
stock, and comparatively few mouths being left to 
consume hay, of course it has become reasonably 
low in market. This, therefore, is a favorable 
time to urge the raising of clover sced the ensuing 
summer; by which means much more wheat will 
be raised, and we Farmers shall not be under the 
needless necessity of “going to New York to 
mill.” 


Since has become so valuable an 


clover seed 
article, we need not fear loss by raising it. 
Maine Fur. 


Wuerar Crors.—It is yet too early to form any 
decisive opinion respecting the growing wheat 
crop, but we are sorry to learn from various parts 
of Virgidia, that tue prospect is poor; and that 
some are procuring spring wheat to sow, while 
common wheat as soon 
Another failure 
of crops there must inevitably produce much suf: 


others propose fo sow thie 


as the frost leaves the ground, 


fering, as the? have not had a full crop for sever- 
al years. — Zanesville Gaz. 





The rirsv Canr ofa heifer is best for rearing ; 
the reason alledged, that the eow could not be re- 
duced by milk during gestation, Late fallen 
calves, in Muy and June,are never so hardy when 
grown up, or bear the winters so well, as those 
dropped in March; the chief reason of this is, be 
cause Jate fallen calves must be weaned late, and 
they always pitch, or fall away a little on wean- 
ing, the approach of winter prevents their recov- 
ery, and nothing afterwards makes amends, 


Lisle. 


Sewing Stux.—' The manufacture of American 
Sewing Silk is becoming impertant, and the arti- 
The Silk 
Northampton, are manufacturing at 
the rate of #200 per day, and yet cannet supply 
the demand. 


cle is obtaining the best reputation. 
Company at | 


We are pleased to learn that a 
Company has been ineorporated to grow and 
manufacture the same article in West Springfield. 
—-Vorlhampton Cou. 


Did you make root crops for your stock last 


year? If you did not, do so this, and next year | 
yea wy Miank us for reminding you of what you 


9ught to da. 


worth the | 
Pain fully persuaded that in this | 
county, pot an equal is to be found for Mr Brad- | 


that the article of | 


BUCKWHEAT STRAW. 
In auswer to a question put to us some time 
since, by “A Young Farmer,” whether “any use 


could be made of his buckwheat straw,” 


plied that it was better for his mileh cows than 


Pee Se ee re ee 


given to mileh cows, it would serve 


asa substi 


tute for other stops, and would materially incre 


the quantity as we ll as the quality of their milk, 


| 
we re- 


}the best timothy hay, that his cows would eat it! 


| with equa. avidity 5 thatat it had not been too long 
rr Xp sed to the 
would prove equally nutritious 5 that so far asthe 
secretion of milk was concerned, it was infinitely 
| preferable to any hay or fodder within our kiow!- 
edge, and that if cut and boiled, it would make 


most excellent slop for his cows, 


tion with a gentleman from Virginia a few days 


since, we were lappy to find our own opinion and 


experience confirmed by an ancedote which he 
related, St the thne of thrashing out his buck- 
| wheat, he was from home, and contrary to. his 
usual practice, Which was to cast the straw into 


stacked it in a fold-yard, with bis other hay and 
| fodder, where it was accessible to a portion of his 
eatte, On 


stock 


his return heme, he found 


had made as free use of the buekwheat 


straw.as with either his hay or fodder, thus es- 
ltablishing the faet these anions 
ladimitted to be judges of what suits their own ap. 
} 


| petites, when leftto therrown choice. had by the r 


selection of this hitherto negeetcd food, poiuted 


out anew source of econoiny Lo the fatmer and 


elated, 
ero ate almost ane anil. if wh : f ie 
grown upon almost any sou, Wo planted from: thie 
opening of the ground in spring, il the beginning 
of July, and wall not only vield a handsome re 
turn of grain, | 
as good hay 


cattle withal 


as any agricu‘turalist ever fed) his 


er of inveution,” so should the experience of the 


| last few years, teach every one engaged i> 
the earth, to husband every means within his pow- 
er, and of resorting to every resource within the 
compass of his ability, to make bis stock comfor- 
ltable, and keep them in a plentifal supply of food 
li ix the 
to sow buckwheat in the 
poorest spoton the farm, and even when thus 


during the inclement months of winter 
custom of most farmers 


treated, often without manure, with vo other cul- 
ture than a ploughing and harrowing, its produet 


 dahisels atonal feo | . Lapse ; , ’ 
8 Whieh should b ithe enterpise of individuals in) Newport for the 


beta full and wholesome supply of 


; would afford most excellent gr 
vicissitudes of the weather, it| 


Pesides the above uses of this article, if sown 
eory, in the preportion of 2 bushels to the aere, it 
! 


would bear mowing twice during the season 


Ona 
, ul 


uss for soiling: and 
hevoud all question, there is no green crops that 
can be turned ino with the exe prior ¢ f a clover- 
lev, that make so good a dressing for ground for 


| wheat, as does buckwheat. 


Th a conversi- 


the barn-vard amongst the other Utter, his hanes | 


that bis | 


| production of silk, 


When sown for the grain, from one to one and 
a half bushels to the acre is enough seed.—Pauait. 


Farmer. 


SILK CULTURE IN MAINE 

3y the following extract from the Report of the 
Committce on ero:s, of the Penobscot Agricultu- 
ral Society, it will be seen the climate of Maine 
throws no insurmountable obstacle in the way of 
the silk grower. ‘The towcship of Newport is sit- 
nated between the Kennebeck and Penobscot riv- 
ers, at about equi-distaree from each, and within 
a few miles of the 45th degree of latitude. “Your 
Committee take great) pleasure in making known 


The three nurseries entered 


for premiums, speak well for the focestght mant- 


'fested inca branch of industry which bids fair to 


rival 
planter, which too many have not property ap, re- | 


Buckwheat, as every one knows, can be | 


is from 20 to 80 bushels to the sere, according to | 


When placed under more advanta- 


geous circumstances, on good soil, or lind prop. | 


erly manured, it has been known to give a pro- 
duct of from 60 to 70 bushels to the acre. Hf then 
inztead of sowing a svuall pateh merely to afiord 
meal enough for the winter su; ply of those de- 
lightful cakes, which add so much to the luxury 


| 
| 
| 
} 
i season, 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


of the farmer’s wirter breakfast tab e, lie were to 
sow from 10 to 2) acres, how mueh of profit would 
enure to him? bow much wholesome food would 
he secure for his much solid 
comfortto all and every thing around bin? Than 
buckwheat grain, nothing is eaten more readily 
by the poultry and the pigs. For the former it 
is the best food in winter, largely contributing by 


cows ? and how 





| the great proportion of lime of which it is come 
jposed to make them lay; for the latter, or for 
| breeding sows, if reduced to meal and boiled into 
For 
sows With young pigs, nothing is more conductive 
to the secretion of plentiful supplies of milk. And 
should the straw be cut and steamed, and thus 


slop, it is at once nourishing and fattening, 








States, — 


the United 


“Naine hastoo long and too often locked on the 
} 


almost any other in 
exertions and enterprise of other sections with fol- 
ded arms, and seen their labers crowned with suc- 


cess, before attemy ting any thing herself. 


There isa branch of industry springing up, 


iwhich may be engaged in by any owner of land, 


with littl or no capital. The first thing is te 


s : ' jmake a bed, 50 by 4, rich, and sow an ounce of 
“Adversity,” to usea trite adage, “is the moth- | 


mulberry seed, whieh produces 5000 plants—then 


jan-acre of land in good condition for corn or po- 
ti ling | 


tatoes, is sufficient for the plants in hedge. Tere 
is the capital invested. Let one half of what is 
seid in regard to profits be true, and two or three 
females, in eight weeks, will realize a sum sufli- 
cient to support a decent sized family a year, — 
Your Committee were shown samples of the trees 
nursery of Mr BE, B. found 
rot the least appearance of suffering by our win- 


from the shaw, and 


ter, They think the time may come, when, as 
our fair danghters are about to leave the paternal 
roof, and become bone and flesh of another, the 
question of whieh cow, bow many sheep, how 
many beds, blankets, sheets, &e., shall she have, 
will not be the only one discussed in the family 
circle; but in addition to all this, how many suits 
of silk curtains, pairs of hose, gowns, clonks, quilts 
and counterpanes, wicich bave been made in the 
family. Your Conmittee leave this subject with 
regret, because if wealth and independetice are a 
blessing, they may be possessed by many who are 
iow comparatively destitute.” 

The Committee awarded tie first premium of 
&3, to Fnoeh C 


Wilson, and also reconimended a gratuity of 82, 


Sihaw, the second of S2,to John 


to Benj. Shaw 
— Silk Cult. 


, for the 3d best mulberry nursery. 


Give such hogs as you have in your pen, once 
a week, a few shovels ful ef charcoal, or pieces 
of rotten wood, 


Plant no more ground than you can well ma- 
nure and cultivate to advantage. 
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wane c 
Eanty Porarors.—Mr £ ttor:—IWtis rather 
late | know to talk about raising potatoes, but J 
have but lithe to say, and t dak it worth repeat- 
Aboutthe first of S tem- 
» house of Hon. SW. R. Low- 


‘ ' 


4 : Va “ok - } 
ney of Sebee, and could moet he Ip observing taat 


. , set 
ing earniy HEAT Spritig. 


’ | ‘ $ wae tl 
ber jasi, $ Qilbea alts 


the potatoes were very fine and dully ripe. He 
told me that these potatoes were not planted ear- 
lier than his principal crop, which probably would 
not be fully ripe under two or three weeks, The 
difference was in his mode of preparing them to 
plant, which is as fo lows :— Three or four weeks 
before he is ready to put them into the ground, 
he selects as many as be waits lo plant for early 
use, of suchasare of middling size, and puts them 
into a large box, and covers them from 12 to 1s 
inches deep with unferne nted horse manure 3;-— 
when ready to plant, he takes them out carefully 
and puts them into the grouad without breaking 
the sprouts, He told me that potatoes will grow 
from whole ones a week sooner than though they 


were cut, M.S. 
Mechanic & Fur.} 
Browy Brrap.—A weiter in the Greenfield 


Mercury recotamends the use of rye meal with 
out sifting or separating the bran, for brown bread. 
He says the bread will be very dark—almost 
black—but, if mixed with the due proportion of 
Indian meal, and properly made, exceedingly 
sweetand palatable, We have no doubt that such 
bread would be found not only more palatable, 
but more economical and more wholesome than 
when the rye 1s bolted or sifted, 
portions of New England, where the good house- 


wives always make it in that way, and better bread 


jis no Where made or eaten. 


A Serviceas.eE Doa.—We notice in the ac- 
count of the shipwreck and total loss of the brig 
Carrol, on the Sth ult, near Cape Lookout, that 
the lives of the passengers and crew were saved 


by adog. The boat had been launched, but im- | 


mediately staved and sunk. ‘The writer says :— 
“ We endeavored to geta line ashore all the morn- 
ing, but could not succeed, though only 40 or 50 
vards distance, so strong Was the under tow, We 
had been exposed 14 hours to overwhelming seas, 
hail and snow and almost chilled to death, when 


we tossed overboard our dog Pilow, with a line | 


round his neck, who reached the shore but with 
the greatest dilliculty, We were then able to get 
a small cable fastened to the shore and vessel, by 
which means we succeeded in gaining the shore 
with part of our baggage. Had we remained on 
board six or eight hours longer, we should inevi- 
tably have perished with the cold.” 


Extract rrom Gov. Evererr’s Messacr,— 
A law was passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature, to encourage the manufacture of silk. The 


bounty provided has been paid to several appli-| 
eants. Facets which have been developed in the | 


course of the year, appear to streugthen the hope, 
expressed atthe commencement of the last ses- 
sion, that this branch of industry is destined to 


prove of immense importance to the common-| 


wealth. ‘The ditiiculties in reeling, which were 
supposed to constitute the great obstacle to the 
introduction of the manufacture, have been over- 
come, and machinery for spinning and weaving 
of admirable efficiency has been contrived, Spec- 


‘There are some | 


-* 
—_— ‘ sieniaina 7 
hnens of sik fabrics from power loons at work Messrs, Nathaniel Eager of Worthington, Lucius 
Wn Sdagsachusetts, have beemexuibited to me, Whieh C| a md G arge Cook — Com. on .inimals. 
Warrant sabpuie expectations of entire success in Messrs, Elijath Powers, Joseph Lathrop and Jo- 
establishing the manufacture. seph Clark — Com, on Manufactures. 


Bueur iw Pear Viees.—The horticultural se- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, received a communication 
on the above subject, from the pen of Mr Samuel 
Reeve, of Salk th, N ' the extensive cultivator 
of frait trees at that place, the substance of which 
is, to suffer the ground to remain in a cool and 
even temperature of moisture, through the sam- 
mer, by Keeping the ground covered with hay, 
stones, brieks, &c., some distance further out 
than the roots continue te extend.—U. S. Gaz. 


Graty.—ithe Cleveland Gazette, in’ speaking 
of the quantity of grain ratsed annually ins the 
United States, says that in 183], the quantity con. 
sumed in the cities and them neighborhoods may 
have been estimated at T.888800 bushels, and 
that, supposing the population to be thirteen mil- 
hons of souls, the crep omy be calculated at 96,- 


700,000. 


Present asvect or Baspyton.— Though no an- 
uquary, as P have said, PE determined in my mind, 
that bo was passing along the walls of Babylon, 
Many fragments of bricks were lying among the 
sand, some marked with the character I had no- 
ticed in Hilla. All was barren around; although 
at some distance, Where the water was shallowest, 
I could see the grass peeping above them, By the 
wall Thad found a dry road to the base of the hage, 
shapeless mound on which the tower is placed ; its 
circumference is estimated at a litte more than 
seven hundred yards; a narrow way divided it 
froma still larger and more irregular heap, upon 
the side of which stood, facing the tower, a small 
| mosque, If the dervishes, to whom these memo- 


| 


i now stand which are to be seen over the remnants 
of Babylon, they selected well for the abandon- 
(ment of the world; more forlorn spots could 
searcely be found; for even in the great desert 
there is verdure and flower — bere is utter misery, 
(On the beight of the first mound stands a well 
built tower, of something less than forty feet high, 
Such an erection in modern days would excite ad- 
miration for its workmanship; with what aston- 
ishivent must it be viewed in the supposition that 
its age exceeds four thousand years. Huge heaps 
' 


of bricks lie about, melted ito solid masses, as if 


iby the action of fire; and the whele mound on 
Which the pillar stands, is covered with the frag- 
ments of the well baked bricks; and this is the 
temple of Belus, it is std, or the tower of Babel. 
At any rate, be it what it may, it stands on the 


plains of Shinar, where Babylon once stood, and! 


most complete.y as my eve wandered over the scent 
of desolation, did LT teel the truth of the fulfilment 
of the judgments prouounced against her; yes, 
« Every one that goeth by Babylon shall be aston- 
ished.”— .Maj. Skinner’s overland Journal. 


| MEETING OF THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Hanpshire, Frank- 
lin and Hampden Agricultural Society was holden 
on Wednesday Mareh loth, 1837 jat whieh time the 
| Hon. Samuel Lathrop was unanimously elected 
| President fur the year ensuing.— Messrs. H. G. 


Bowers, Win. Clark, Jr, Charles Stearns, Esq,, | 


Timothy Simith of Amherst, and T. P. Hunting- 
ton of Hadley — Vice Presidents, VD. Stebbins and 
J. H. Butler — Secretaries. $8. L. Winekley, T'reas- 
urer. 

Messrs. Roswell] Hubbard, Aaron Ashley of W. 
| Springfield, and Oliver Warner of Hadley — Com- 
| mittee on igricullure. 


| rials are erected, lived on the spots where the tombs 


PREMIUM CROPS, 

The first premitm onthe greatest quantity of 
Waste and wet land reclaimed, was awarded to 
Rev. Dan. Hantington of Hadley, 

Do. on the greatest quantity of Corn raised on a 
whole Farm, to William Clark, Jr of Northamp- 
Ton. 

Do. on the greatest quantity of Corn from an 
vere of old land, to Henry G. Bowers of North- 
ainpton, 

Alihough many other premiums were offered on 
Crops, no claims were made therefor, 

The land reclaimed by Mr. Hontington, a few 
yours siuce Was @ most unpromising tract of about 
twelve acres, Which was * deformed and worthless 
the haunt 
of snakes, frogs and mud turtles — is now a land- 
some lawn, fit for pasture or tillage’ A deserip- 
tion of the manageiment tnay hereafter be laid be- 
tore the public, 

The Corn Land of Mr. Clark was cultivated in 
his usual method, without ploughing among the 
Corn, or making hills, —by the aid of ashes snd 
| plaster, and no other manure used. The manage- 
ment of Mr. Bowers is fully described in the papers 
devoted to agriculture, and is the only true way to 
ascertain the profit or loss of any land, in the mer- 
cantile way of debt and credit. His claim was pre- 


—aswamp of bogs, brakes and bushes 


sented in such a business-like form, that) we pre- 
sume ittmust be gratifying to all lovers of system. 
He lias by diligent enquiry and examination, ob- 
tained the experience of several corn growers, with 
the view of ascertaining the cost of raising corn 
with us, aud then contvasting the same with the 
culture and value of the same at the west; we 
hope he will in due time, publish the result, be- 
cause we feel confident i may excite our Farmers 
toa more critical, systematic and profitable mode 
of culture. And when our farmers shall avail 
themselves of the very liberal bounties offered by 
this Commonwealth, for the encouragement of the 
manufacture of Sdk and Beet Sugar, we trust the 


}eomplaint of hard times will seldom be heard,— 


Northampton Courier. 

Experiment with Durron Corn.— We omit- 
telso much of the article, by Mr. Bowers, giving 
the result of bis experiment with Dutton Corn, 
published last week, that perhaps the mode of con- 
ducting the experiment is not plain. The roller 
was used on the ground, and the seed prepared by 
rolling in hot tar. ‘The heat of the tar did not in- 
jure the seed —it all came up. ‘The corn was 
planted in hills two feet and a half apart, and four 
stalks ina hill ‘The corn was not topped, and was 
cut up about the 20th of Sept. 

This experiment of Mr Bowers is worth atten- 
tion, He obtained, it will be recollected, 102 1-2 
bushels on an acre, with litte or no more labor and 
expense, than is usually attending the cultivation of 
an acre of corn, Where but 40 bushels are harvest- 
| ed,— Hampshire Gazette. 


Porasn From tHe Beet.— M. Dubunfaut, a 
French chemist, has discovered that the beet after 


|extracting the sugar and molasses, will yield good 
potash, but whether from the residium of the mo- 


lasses, after distillation, or from the pomice we do 


‘not understand, The produce is about one pound 
from a hundred pounds of the beet root. At this 
rate of yield, the beet aunually manufactured into 
sugar in France would afford about 15,000,000 


| pounds potash, worth from eight to nive millions of 


frances, or from one and a half to one and three 
| quarters millions of dollars, So say the prints. 
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(From the Maine Farmer.) 
CANADA THISTLES. 
Mr Hormes:—In looking over Vol. 3, of the | 
Maine Parmer, | was much pleased with “Uncte | 
Eben’s ” [ be- | 
lieve he has got the right notion, and am willing | 
to endorse his theory with the following statement | 
of facts, 


mode of destroying this nuisance. 


e . Pw ate . . no, ne > sme sey yy > 
Some 8 or 10 years ago I was in the habit of | * lateral eut or drift (as the miners say) to the | . 
This has all been done. The perpendicu- | Patts of wooden houses, to render them iucom- 


going to my neighbor's yard for water—it was | 
completely covered with Thistles, as were the | 
streets in front and rear of my house. When they | 
were fairly in blossom, | mowed them, without | 
any regard to the age of the Moon, believing as 1} 
had often been told, that by mowing at this stage | 
of their existence, they would be destroyed, as the | 
stalks being hollow, the rains would remain in | 
‘them and rot the rvots,—during a residence of 3; 
wr 4 years in the same place, 1 saw few or no this- | 
tles where I mowed them, I then removed to 
another house, in front of which was a yard about | 
4 by 8 rods, which was well covered with thistles, | 
at the same stage of their existence as in the for-| 
merease. IL mowed them, with this difference in 
‘the result: the next year I had twice as many. | 
f mowed them again with no better success. 1) 
lett the house the next spring. My suecessor | 
mowed them when in blossom as T had done, and 
they were nearly or quite destroyed. ‘ihe last) 
season [| noticed the place frequently, and could | 
not discover a thistle. 





From my experience, Lam. satisfied that there | . 
| 


is no particular time in the growth of the thistle, | 
that mowing will killthem, but believe with “Un- | 
cle Eben,” that by mowing them on the decrease | 
of the Moon, they will be destroyed. 
rational as to believe that a slight sprinkling of 
salt will destroy a root that varys from six inches 
to as many feet in depth, and of “no particular 
length.” 1 do not believe the Moon has anything 
to do with making soap, but I believe it hesimuch 
to do with vegetable life, that timber cut on the 
increase of the moon, will last longer than that 
cut on the decrease, and in confirmation of this, 
lL intend sending yeu the result of an experiment 
made by an ob-erving and intelligent man, as 


This is as 


soon as I can see him and get his writen state- 
ment of what he once communicated to me ver- 
bally. G. 





. [From the Dedham Patriot. ] 
MANSFIELD COAL. 

Sir—I promised some time since, to give you 
some account of the progress of the mining oper- 
ations in this town. [suppose the history of the 
discovery of coal here, is well known. The first 
coal found was by a Mr Harding, in digging a 
well. | 
obtained a lease of the Harding farm, and formed | 
themselves into a Company, called the “ Massa- | 
chusetts Mining Company,” appointed General 
Chandler of Lexington, Agent, and commenced | 
operations in the fill of 1835; the winter, as you | 
recollect, commenced early, and continued with 
great severity, which obliged them tosuspend their 
operations ull spring. 

As soon as the weather would permit a build- 
ing was erected, a sieam engine procured and put 
into operation, for the purpose of pumping water 
from the pit, hoisting, &e. 

At the depth of twenty feet from the surface, a | 
vein of coal was discovered, six feet in thickness, | 





Soon afier this discovery, some gentlemen | 


| 
: 


jand ina few days will be 


running southwest and northeast, clipping to the 
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| 


| Incombustible Wash and stucco White Wash. 


northwest atan angle of about 50 deg., which | The basis for both is lime, which must first be 


was pursned laterally fora little distance, suffi- | 
ciently tar, however, to satisfy the Company, that | 


slacked with hot water, ina small tub or piggin, 


and covered, to keep in the steam ; it then should 


coal in abundance, and of good quality existed | be passed in a fluid form, through a fine seive, to 


there. 
It was then determined to sink the pit perpen- 
dicalarly to the depth of sixty feet,and then make 


vein. 


} 
| obtain the flour of the lime, it must be put on 
with a painter’s brush,—two coats are best for 
| outside work, 

First.—'To make a fluid for the roef, and other 


lar shaft is now sixty feet deep, and a side cut of | bustible, and coating for brick, tile, stone work 


twenty feet brought the vein cf coal in full view; 
and atthis time, with ouly two regular miners, 
about two tons of good coal are brought to the 
surface daily, which is sold as fast as procured, at 
$8 per ton. 

Gen, Chandler (who, by the way, is a gentle- 
man eminently qualified for this business) is now 
in Pennsylvania, engaging experienced workmen, 

able to produce 20 or 
30 tons per day, 

1 find, in conversation 
subject, that there is little 
these experiments. 


with people upon this 
faith in the success of 
But your readers may rest 
satisfied, that there is an abundance of good coal 
in Mansfield, and the gentlemen engaged in these 
operations are determined to draw it from it hid- 
ing places, that it may be made to administer to 
the comfort of themselves and others. 

[ have never seen a_ better fire from the best 
Pennsylvania veins, than. can be made from the 
Mansfield coal. It ignites easily, burns freely and 
imparts as much heat as the best Anthracite. 

The operations here are by no means confined 
to the Mass. Co.; pis or shafts have been sunk by 
different companies, in yarious places, but owing 
to the necessary delay in getting engines, pumps, 
&c, into operation, they have not yet been able 
to get to a depth sufficient to furnish so pure an 
article as the one alluded to. But [ am informed 
that the ‘coal indications’ in all the shafts, are 
good ; and we have every reason to believe, that 
in a short time, coal will be produced, equal in 
quality tothe ‘Harding Vein,’ from all the pits, 
and in great abundance. 

You have probably see: in the New York pa- 


| pers, 2 letter from Capt. Bunker, of the steamboat 
| President, to Mr Foster Bryant, which states that 


he used the Mansfield Coal in his Cabin Stoves, 
during a recent passage from Providence to New 
York, and that he found it equal in all respects 
to the best Pennsylvania Coal. A certificate to 
the sume effect was signed by the passengers and 
published, 

Soon, ‘Peach ‘Orchard,’ ‘ Broad Mountain,’ 
‘ Lackawana,’ ‘ Sehuylkill,’ ‘Lehigh,’ ¢ Diamond 
Vein,’ &c. &c., will be known only as things that 
were; and ¢ Mansfield Harding Vein,’ will be the 
caption used by advertising friends, in order to 
make sale of remnant lots of Pennsylvania Coals, 

With the compliments of the season, accept my 
sincere wishes for your future usefulness, comfort 
and prosperity. 


Mansfield, Jan. 1, 1837. 





WHITE WASH. 

As the citizens of our village have, much to 
their credit, turned their attention to painting and 
white- washing the outside of their buildings, we 
insert the following in hopes something may be 
drawn from it to their advantage on the score of 
utility and economy. 


‘and rough cast, to render them impervious to the 
| water and give them a durable and handsome ap- 
pearance, 

‘The proportion in each recipe 5 gallons. 

Sluck yourlime as before directed, say 6 quarts 
into which put one quart of clean rock salt for 
each gallon of water, to be entirely dissolved by 
boiling and skimmed clean ; then add to the five 
gallons one pound of alum, half a pound of cop- 
peras, and three-fourths of a pound of potash— 
the last to be 
sand or hard 


gradually added ; four quarts of fine 
wood ashes must also be added, and 
coloring matter may be mixed in such quantity as 
to give it the requisite shade. Jt will look better 
than paint and be as lasting as slate. Tt must be 
put on hot. Old shingles must be first cleaned 
with a stiff troom, when this may be applied. It 
will stop the small leaks, prevent moss from grow- 
ing, render them incombustible, and Just many 
years. 

Second. To make brilliant stueeo white wash 
for buildings, inside and out, ‘Take cleam Inmps 
of well burnt stone lime; slack the same as be- 
fore; add one fourth of a pound of whiting or 
burnt alum pulverized, one pound of loaf or oth- 
er sugur, three pints of rice flour, made into a 
very thin and well boiled paste, starch or jelly, 
and one pound clean glue, dissolved in the same 
manner as cabinet makers do, ‘this may be ap- 
plied cold within doors, but warm outside. It 
will be more brilliant than plaster of paris, and 
retains its brilliaucy for many years, say from fif- 
ty to one hundred, It is superior, nothing equal. 
ihe east end of the President’s house, in Wash- 
ingion, is washed with it.— Ohio Far: 





Wasnixe SHeer.—Bartholomew Nelson, Esq. 
late of Augusta, now of Hallowel!, remarkable for 
bis plain, practical common sense, observed in 
conversation, that he thought he had made quite 
an improvement in his mode of washing sheep, 

Having a stream in his pasture, where he could 
raise a small head of water, he made a plank box, 
eight feet long, four feet wide, and three and a 
helf bigh, just below his dam, from which he 
conducted a stream of water into his box, suffi- 
cient to keep it full and running over at the low- 
er end, besides a constant discharge from the bot- 
tom of the box through a two inch auger bole, to 
let off the sediment, This box or vat, he con- 
sidered of fair size for four mento work at, stand- 
ing on the outside, dry, while they washed their 
sheep, and then returned them to the flock in the 
yard, made of suitable size for the number of 
sheep to be washed. He thought this cheap es- 
tablishment increased the comfort of his laborers, 
compared to wading into the water, and also that 
they could wash faster and cleaner, without bend- 
ing so much, or exposing their clothes to be rent. 

A number of neighbors might join in preparing 
such a convenient concern, where they could find 





suitable water; or one could build, and then rent 
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Considering 


ala 


the accommodation, if he chose, 
this information too good to be lost, and it being 
a good season to provide the littl lumber nec- 


essary, I thought I would relate it as recollect. | 


ed. 
I think he stated that 3 or 4 men completed the 
whole concern in half a day.—Bangor Mechanic 


and Farmer. 


ADVANTAGES OF CHANGING Seep WaHeatr.— 


; f ; | 
Mr Win. Cobb, of Gerhain, informs us that he 
sowed 10 or 12 years ago, 7 1-2 bushels of com- 


mon wheat, and it way so injured by the Hessian 
fly, that he cut it all up for fodder, 
time he sowed by the side of it, a wine glass full 
(it being all he could obtain) of the Malaga wheat, 
and that did well; he has sowed it ever since, 
with suecess, until within two years since, which 
time it has been destroyed by the weevil. Friend 
Cobb observes that he shall not give up raising 
wheat on account of its destruction by this insect, 
but he shall try lime as recommended for a rem- 
edy. 
wise. We have oceastonally published articles in 
which it is shown that a change in seed wheat 
has been attended with great advantages, and far- 
mers should pay more attention to this subject.— 
In our last, we published a notice of Egyptian 
wheat, as was sttpposed, taken from a wild goose, 
and raised in the State of New York, which is 
not liahle.to smut or the weevil. We will send 
and get some of that wheat, if a few farmers are 
disposed to pay the expense and try it. With a 
little more enterprise and a little expense, farmers 
may gain much or prevent greatlosses, ‘There is 
no subject now presented to the consideration of 
the farmer of more importance than that of rais- 
ing wheat, at least, enough for his own consump- 
tion. [Improvements are meking by obtaining 
new kinds of seed wheat, in new metheds of cul- 
ture, in threshirg, in destroying the enemies of 
this valuable grain, &c. &c., and as we have a 
good soil and climate, we shail doubtless soon be 
able to raise our own wheat, and those avaricious 
speculators who have heen growing fat by feed- 
ing on the miseries of their fellow men, will have 
to turn their attention to other business, or they 
will become as lean as a grasshopper in a drought. 
—lankee Far. 


ON THE PROPER MANAGEMENT OF POSTS 
With reference to their durability. 


Perhaps there is no subject connected with ag- 


riculture, on which a greater diversity of opinion 
prevails, than the question, whether with refer- 
ence to their durability, posts should be put into 
the ground green or seasoned? When [ first set- 
tled, I took considerable pains to inform myseif 
on this point, by consultation with those whose 
experience should constitute them proper foun- 
tains of information, ‘The diversity to which } 
have alluded, impaired greatly the acquisition of 
decisive results. Mr Thomas Thweatt, of Din- 
widdie, (a gentloman of great judgment and obser- 
vation on all Agricultural subjects,) related to me 
a circumstance which contributed much to the at- 
tainment of my object. He stated, (if my mem- 
ory be correct) that in the erection of his garden, 
a number of posts as he supposed, were prepared 
and suffered to remain until they were thorough- 
ly seasoned. Its completion, however, required 
one in addition, which was taken from an adja- 
cent tree, and inmimediately put in the ground.— 


At the same | 
‘ed; and for the reason that the operation of sea- | 


. . | 
We should say to every farmer, do like- | 


| Seventeen years had elapsed, and every post liad 
rotted down, except that one, which remained 
sound. In the progress of iny imvestigation, anoth- 
er instance was related, in which an entire side 
of a garden exhibited the same results. My own 
‘limited experience furnishes an incident worthy 

My garden enclosure was 
‘erected of posts while green, Several pieces re- 
) mained exposed until they were completely sea- 
‘soned, Out of these a horse-rack was construc- 
ted, which was entirely rotted down, while every 
Irom these 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(of being mentioned. 


post in the garden remains firm, 
facts, I deduce the belief, that a post plauted when 
green will last longer than one previously season- 


soning produces eracks in the timber, which ad- 
mitting the moisture from the ground, cause its 
decay, [I recollect to have read the account of 
jan experiment proving that the inversion of posts 
| from the direction in which they grew, operated 
beneficially. Two gate-posts were hewn from the 
isame tree—one was planted in the manner in 
Which it grew, the other inverted. The former 
‘rotted while the latter was sound, It was ac- 
counted for in this way—that nature had formed 
| valves for the ascension of the sav, which allow- 
,ed the moisture from the ground to penetrate 
‘through the same channel; but that the inversion 
| of these valves interposed a barrier to its admis- 
sion. ‘This theory corroborates the idea previous- 
ly expressed, that the moisture of the ground, al- 

ly penetrating within the timber, and in 


| ternate 
| drowths, measurably receding, causes its decay. 
| Whether the posts should be cut while the sap is 
(Up or down, [am unable to determine. A wri- 
, ter in some of the numbers of the American Far- 
iner, states that oak timber should be cut while 

the sap is up, because it is glutinous and forms a 
| cement, or substance which acts as a preserva- 
| tive. 

{ have ventured to express these hasty and im- 
| perfect reflections, with the hope that, although 
| they may not impart any useful information, they 
| may elicit some from others. These are contro- 
verted subjects, in which every person who erects 
n gate or encloses a garden, is deeply interested, 
and their further discussion will be valuable, at 
least to Ss. 
—Farmer’s Reg.| 








Inpta Russen.—One of the most valuable uses 
to which India Rubber has been applied, is the 
rendering of leather, or boots and shoes, impervi- 
ous to water, and thus securing that important re- 
quisite to health—-dry feet, Various kinds of rub- 
ber, paste and blacking, have within a few years 
been offered to the public, all good no doubt, but 
still at such prices, that common firmers, who 
surely need @ preservative of this kind against the 
effect of almost continued exposure, were not, to 
any considerable extent, able to avail themselves 
of the benefit. My object in this paper is to state 
for the benefit of my brother farmers, and. those 
who have suffered as I have done, the conse- 
quence of wet feet, the manner in which I pre- 
pare this substance for my own use, and which 
I find to answer every desirable purpose. I take 
common tallow, say one pound, and melt it in a 
small iron kettle holding about two quarts ; the 
ordiuary skillet would answer the same end. I 
have ready for use, cut into as fine strips or pie- 
ces as may be convenient, from 4 to 6 ounces of 
India Rubber, and when the tallow begins to get 





| pretty hot, I putin the gum, and gradually in- 
| crease the heat, until by stirring I find it has com- 
pletely dissolved and incorporated with the tal- 
While this process is going on it will foam 
violently, and large volumes of pungent smoke 
will be thrown off, but I bave never kuown it to 
ituke other danger and inconvenience re- 
sult from the preparation. When thas prepared, 
it is applied with a brush in the same manner as 
tallow to boots and shoes, and with the same ef- 
j fect. A small quantity of lamp-black, combined 
/with the mass when melted, will furnish blacking 
to the leather,and if any choose they may add the 
| usual ingredients for making a paste for polishing. 
Farmers, however, are generally content, if they 


| low. 


fire or 


can keep their boots and shoes simply blacked and 





| water proof, and this the proper application of the 
| above cheap and easy pre;aration will insure,— 
| That it cannot be injurious to leather when used 
in this way, the nature of the substance, and ex- 
| perience would both determine. For India rub- 
i ber, T have always used overshoes, of which a 
onal ‘an in general be readily obtained, always 
| rejecting the most worn, burned, or other defee- 
tive parts. The spring of the year is the time 
| farmers are most exposed, and | am confident the 
| use of this preparation will ;revent many a rheu- 
matic twinge, if it should ward off nothing worse 
from him who is compelled to be out at all sea- 
sons.— Gen, Far. 











Frozen Porators.—As it is probable from the 
severity of the cold, and the small quantity of 
snow, that many potatoes buried in the fields, if 
not those in cellars, will be frozen, it may be well 
to give at this time the methods recommended by 
the celebrated agriculturalist Dallas, in the French 
publication Bibliotheque Universalle. Mr Dallas 
considers them in three states: first, when they 
are slightly touched by frost; second, when the 
outer portion of their substance is frozen ; and 
third, when they are frozen throughout. 

In the first case, he says nothing more is nec- 
essary than to sprinkle the potatoes with lime to 
absorb the water formed under the skin, which 
unless done will speedily occasion their complete 
decomposition. In the second instance he causes 
the potato to be pared, and thrown for some hours 
into water slightly salted. When potatoes are 
completely frozen he recommends their distilla- 
tion, [which we do not] as in that state they yield 
a spirituous liquor resembling the best rum, and 
affording more alcohol, and of a better quality 
than could be obtained before the roots had been 
submitted to the action of the frost. 

Instead of distilling, as 1ecommended by Mr 
Dallas, the thoroughly frozen potato should be 
boiled and mixed with bran or meal, as food fer 
swine or cattle —lh, 


Anotuer Wurote Hog.—Your paper of the 
13th inst. spoke of a Hog which weighed when 
dressed, 61] pounds, and was sold for 12 1-2 cts, 
per pound, The farmers of N. Hampshire were 
called upon to beat this, and it was doubted wheth- 
er any other man could go the “whole hog.” Now, 
we can inform the writer that we have gone the 
“whole hog,” bristles and all, and a pig to let— 
for a hog was slaughtered in Boscawen, on the 
18th inst., belonging to David Sweatt, 21 months 
old, which weighed when dressed, 654 lbs. and 
sold for $89 10. 

Boscawen, Feb. 21, 1837. 
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Brook's Sirk Spinner aso Twister —We are hap- | 
! 
py tobe informed from various parts of the country, that 


! 
i 


the above named apparatus is well received, highly ap- | 
preciated, and recommended by persons whose opinions | 
are decisive as regards the merits of the invention. In | 
the current volume of the New England Farme., pages 
35 and 154, we have given testimonials of the high es- 
timation in which the machise is held in Ohio, and in } 
Maine, and we will now show that its reception in Al- 
bany has been no less favorable. 

Ata meeting of a State Agricultural Convention, con- | 
vened at the Capitol on the 2d of February, on m tion | 
of Mr Buel of Albany, a committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of Judge Spencer, and J. B. Nott of Albany, and 
A. Walsh of Rensellaer, to examine and report on the 
Silk Spinner and Twister of Mr Brooks, exhibited in 
operation at the Capitol. 

Mr A. Walsh, from the committee appointed to ex- 
amine Brooks’ Silk Spinner and Twister, reported : 

That in the absence of Mr Nott, Messrs Spencer and 
Walsh have seen the machine in operation, and criti- | 





cally examined it, and that they are of opinion that it is 


(For the .ew England Farmer.) 

LICE ON CATTLE. 
Mr Fessexpes,—Dear Sir:—A Subscriber to your 
paper wishes to know the most effectual remedy for 
killing lice on cattle, and has been told that Ashes, 


Snuff, Tobacco, sassafras posts, &c. will effect it Fron | 


several years experience, | know that a smal] quantity 
of unguentum (caercurial ointment) rubbed in round 
their ears and horns, will eff-ctually eradicate thei — 
It should be applied near their horns, that they may not 


. . . . . . . ' 
injure themselves by licking it.and it will as effectually | 
do the business, as tf their whole bodies were bathed in | 


it. 


| easily manufactured. 7 pounds of hog's lard, to 1 pound 


It may be purchased at any of the Apothecaries, or 


of quicksilver—or in that proportion—mix the quick- | 


I tach considerable value to it. Thumburg informs us 
(that it sometimes fetches forty pounds a pound; and 
Osbeck states that in his time, it was worth twenty four 
| times its weight in silver.. This enormous price fre- 
quently induced smugglers to bring it into the Chinese 
territory ; but the severest laws were enacted to punish 
this fraudulent tr: fic. The Tartars alone possess the 
' privilege of cultivating and collecting it; and the dis- 

triets that produce this precious plant are surrounded 
In 1707, the Em- 
peror of China, to increase his revenue, sent a body of 


with palisade, and strictly guarded. 


10,000 troops to collect gin-seng. According to the 


| Chinese physicians, this root possesses the faculty of 


} . . . —_ . 
renovating exhausted constitutions; giving fresh vigor ; 


raising the drooping moral and physical faculties ; and 


silver with a small quantity of soft turpentine, in a mor- | restoring to health and embonpoint the victim of debau- 


tar wntil blended, then add the lard; when applied to chery. It is also said, that a bite of the root chewed by 
stock, reduce it by adding equal quantities of lard; a; & man running a race, will prevent his competitor from 


thimble full is enough for four cattle. 

But, Sir, it is an old siying, and somewhat true, that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure; and 
in order to throw the ounce into the right scale, I would 
suggest to my brother farmers, if they keep their stock | 
well, give them plenty of goodfodder; water and card 
them, and keep them in a warm barn, in my opinion 


they will seldom have lousy cattle. I do not believe , 


not only a most ingenious invention, but in their judg- | that there is any profit in keeping a half-starved stock 
ment, cannot fail of becoming emivently useful. It) of cattle, either for the yoke or the dairy. I know of, 
seems to solve the problem which has induced great | some very worthy and pious men in o:her matters, that 
doubt, whether the culture of Silk in the Uniied States, | are in the habit of se'ling all their English hay, and 
would be profitably prosecuted, from the difliculty of, keeping their stock on bog meadow hay, and if it keeps 


| getting the start of him. 

It is somewhat singular that the same property is at- 
tributed to garlic ; and the Hungarian jockeys frequent- 
ly tie a clove of it to their racer’s bits, when the horses 
that run against them, fall back the moment they breath 
the offensive odor. It has been proved that no horse 

will eat in a manger if the mouth of any other steed in 
the stable has been rubbed with the juice of this plant. 
I had occasion to witness this fact. A horse of mine 
was in the same stall with one belonging to a brother 
officer; mine fell away and refused his food, while 


his companion throve uncommonly well. I at last dis- 


| covered that a German groom who had charge of the 


good reeling of Silk from cocoons without very consid- 
erable manual instruction. The committee are satisfied 
that an ingenious female can almost immediately learn 
to reel on Mr Brook's machines, in a perfect manner. 

As the machine has been seen by the convention, the 
committee forbear to describe it: particularly ; but they 
recommend to the convention a donation to Mr Brooks, 
as a small reward for the immense benefits this inven- 
tion will confer on the silk culturists of this country.— 
See current volume of the Cultivator, p. 22, 23, 


The following additional certificates, &c., came to 

hand after the above was prepared.— 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

This may certify, that last 12th month, [December,] I 
went to Adam Brooks, in Scituate, Mass., to learn to 
spin Silk on his machine. I expected hefore [ saw it, 
that it was something very complicated, and that it 
The first 
morning I ever saw the. machine, | commenced spin- 
ning, and succeeded beyond my expectation. I was 
surprised that Sewing Silk could be manufactured with 
so little trouble. I immediately 


would take me a Jong tire to learn to spin. 


purchased one of 
Brooks’ machines, and have used it to my satisfaction. 
1 have, with the assistance of a boy eleven years old, 
spun 150 skeins of Sewing Silk in eight hours, from the 
cocoons, ready for cleansing and coloring—in all have 
spun nine pounds ready for the market. And in my 
using the machine, | have met with ho difficulty, nei- | 





ther has it got out of repair. Brook's tmachine in my | 


the breath of life in them through our long northern win- 
ters, (as it sometimes dves) it would be a difficult mat- 
ter to separate the hide frum the frame in case of acci- 
dental death in the spring. There is no religion in that. 
Yours, C. 
Old Colony, March 24, 1837. 





(For tne New England farmer.) 
Hamrton, Windham Co. (Conn.) 
; March 17, 1837. 

Mr Fessenpen,—Dear Sir :—Having entirely failed 
of a crop of Corn jast season, in consequence of the ear- 
ly frost, and being desirous of obtaining a kind of seed 
that will ripen sooner than the common kind, you will 
do me a particular favor by informing me through the 
medium of your paper, what kind is the most produc 
tive ; and at the same time, will come to maturity a few 
weeks sooner than the kind that has generally been used 
by the farmers in Connecticut. By complying with 
the above, you will grant the request of 


[The complaint above set forth is general. We have 
inserted in several of our last papers, accounts of the 
Clark and Dutton Corn, which state that they are much 
earlier than our cominén corn, ripening the last of Au- 
gust. The Lathrop or Phinney Corn, is another varie- 
ty well worthy of being cultivated. It is about as early 
as the two first named, and differing from them only in 
their small, dwarfish stalks and light foliage. The Can- 


Many. 


ada Fie!d Corn, smal! ears, is much earlier than the 


estimation is far preferable to any other now in use ; | common, and when obtained from the North, rarely dis- 
and I would highly recommend it to all those engaged | appoints the expectant farmer of a crop, even in the 





in the business, and are about purchasing. 
Racner W. Heaty. | 
North Marshfield, 3d month 20, 1837. 


I the subscriber, do certify that 1 have one of Ad- 
am Brook's Silk Spinning machines in operation, and 
can truly say, itis equal in all respects, to what Mr 
Brooks represents it to be. Epwarp Pue ps. 

Marlboro’, Nov. 16, 1836. 





shortest and most unfavorable season. All of the kinds 
above mentioned, may usually be obtained at the Seed 


| Store connected with this office. ] 





Gin-senc anp Gariick.—The gin-seng is a native 
of Tartary, Corea, and also thrives in Canada, Virginia 
and Pennsy!vania, in shaded and damp si/uations, as it 
soon perishes under the solar rays, The Chinese at- 





| prosperous animal, had recourse to this vile stratagem. 
| Itis also supposed that men who eat garlic, knock up 
| on a march the soldiers who have not made use of it.— 
Hence, in the old regulations of the French armies, 
| there existed an order to prohibit the use of garlic when 

troops were on a march.—Milligen’s Curiosities of Med. 


| Experience, 
| 


New AND HIGHLY UsEFUL InveNTION.—Two gentle- 
men of this town, have lately invented a new method 
|of opening and shutting Window Blinds, which, it 
| strikes us, is highly useful. The object attained, is that 
| of opening and shutting the blind without opening the 
| window. Whoever has been obliged to risc of a cold 
| frosty windy wintry night to shut a flapping blind, and 
has been made to shiver all night by the exertion; or 
| whoever has been obliged to stick his head and shoul. 
| ders out of a window into the face of a hail storm, to 
save his windows by shatting blinds, must feel grateful 
The 
| object proposed is fully attained: the blind is opened 
and shut, is secured without trouble, and without the 
| admission of wind or wet. The whole is of very sim- 
| ple construction, and constitutes an ornament of the in- 
terior of the room. The inventors are Messrs Isaac and 
Rufus Hosmer.— Concord (Ms.) Gaz. 


to the ingenious inventors of this new blind fast. 





(PTo Correspospents.—The favors from our cor- 
ponding friends increase in number and vaiue ; and 
we have this week resigned our editorial columns to 
writers whose communications we thought would prove 
of more value than our own lucubrations. We have 
still on hand a number of articles, including editorial 
notices of new books, “Clarorian School,” the struc- 
ture and uses of Marl, &c. &c., which we propose to 
give in our next number. 

Incerso.t's Piccery.—The gentleman who solicits 
some account from us, respecting an establishment, 
named above, which formerly existed in the neighbor- 
hood of Buston, is respectfully informed that we cannot 
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recollect having seen it twelve or fourteen 


find among our papers or files, the document alluded to, | 
' 
though we 


years since in Skinner's American Farmer. 





The Breet SuGar business will receive a generous 
impulse trom the bounty of three cents per pound for 


legislature. It will enable the Northampton Company 


| 
| 
five years, offered by the act which has just passed on 
' 
to pay well for the Beets, and thus generously compen- 
sate the farmers. This company, by the way, will com- 


mence operations early in May, or sooner, if Mr Isnard | 


returns from France. A suitable location for the facto- | 


fis 
ry will be found, buildings erected, and the machine ry | 


put in, in season to use the beet crop of this autumn.— \" 
The difficulty will probably be, in not obtaining enough 

of the 
sumption —.Vorthampion Cou. 


raw material this fall for their immediate con- 


Norwicu Rai Roap.—VWe have great pleasure in 
stating that the bill to loan the credit of the State, to 
the Norwich and Worcester Rail Road Company, to 
the amount of $100,000, passed the House on Wednes 
day, by a vote of 298 to 37. It had previously passed 
the Senate.—Worcester Pal. 


We have received too late for its possible publi- 
cation this week, a very important communication rel- 
ative to An Agricultural Survey of tlhe Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. It shall occupy the first columns in 
our next. 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending March 25. 


Marcu, , 1837. il 


7, A. M. 422, M. | 5, P.M. |W iad. 


Sund: ay z ~ 28 32 28 wv. 
Monday, 18 32 | 28 N.E. 
Tuesday, 28 42 32 N.E, 
Wednesday, 32 35 32 N.E. 
Thursday, 32 36 34 | N. 
Friday, 32 42 32 N. 
Saturday, 27 48 | 46 | N. 





SILK WORM EGGS, 

Those who are about attending to the rearing of the Silk 
Worm, are informed that the subserihe or has received from 
the south of 3 rauce, afew ounces of the Eggs in very fine 
order; price $10 per ounce, which it is believed is vers 
much lowe erthan they have eve r before been offered, it beme 
necessary in the warm and contined premises of Joha Stre “et, 
to get them off, otherwise they will set up business for them- 
selves. One ounce numbers 5000 eggs—can be forwarded 
per mail packed between a small lect fof wadding, or if by 

water conveyance ina small tin box. : 

Also, ree eived from France, 5000 Morus Multicaulis Trees, 
2 years old, price 820 per hundre d, in prime order. 

GEO. ¢. THORBURN, Ul Johu Street. 

New York, March 29. 3t 


NURSERY O#' WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill in Newton. 


3),000 Morus Multicaulis, 
Mulberry Trees, 
sale or retail, 

$,000 Pears of new Flemish and other finesi 
kinds. Pears on Quince stocks, thrifty and 
handsome, these will bear earty and abundant'y. p 

3,000 Plums—Also selections of al! other hardy fruits from 
the first rate so rees and the finest varieties known. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous 
flowering plants of the most beautiful varieties inc luding Poe- 
onies, and Double fahlias. 

Address by mail, post paid, to Wittram Kenrick, New- 
fon, Mass. near Boston, ‘Trees and plants when ordered, 
wilbe carefully selected, and labelled, and packed in the 
hest style, and duly forw arded from Roston by land or sea 
'Trasportation gratis to the city. Priced Catalogues will be 
sent to al! who apply. 

Mare h 2 29. 





or true Chinese 
can yet be. supplied, whole- 





Ww. ANTE 
A Hive of Bees, warranted aro and free from moths, is 
wanted by an individual i in this city. Any person having one 
of Lhe most approved construction which the y wish to dispose 
of, will pease leave a line addressed to F. H. B. naming 
price, &c. at this office. 
March 29, St 


i of Gree 


| Ponitry, 


| wtp Climate and Culture of the United States 





ERIGHTON NURSERIES. 


For sale, 20.000 Morus Multicaulis, or Cline ne eeey rry 
raets ad 


Plauts. warranted the true aud genu ne «ind, 

| dre ssed (by mail) to Messrs W INSHIP, Brighton Niass . 
for Mutberry, Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, Shrubs Creep 
ers, Ho rbaceous Perennials, &e &e. that are cultivated vw 


any Nursenes in the United States, with a first rate colleetion 
n House Plants, will receive prompt attenton, 
if requ.red, forwarded to any part of the Uni m. 


Brighton, Jan. 18, 183 


Creda, 
MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 
Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Fattening all kinds of 
Cows, Swine, and ether Domestic Animals. Seco rd 
sixth London Edition, Adapted to the 
hy Thom- 
New Ameri- 


American from the 
. Fessenden, Editor of the N kK. Farmer, 
ean Garde ner, C omple te Farmer, &e. 

Tiis book, pablishe sd by Joseph Hreck & Co Roston, and 
G. C. Thorburn, New York, ts for sale at the respective 
establishments of those Ge ntleme n. The first edition of this 
useful book had a rapid si ile, and met with a favorable re- 
ception. ft has been eareful ly revised, and new and orginal 
information relative to its tapes Lave he ven dilig ntly sought 
and inserted in various parts of the Treatise. 

March 15, 1837 


MULEERRY 
For Sale at the New E1 


SEED FROM ASIA. 
igland Seed Store 





a sinall lot of 


| 


| 


and, | 


Asiatic Mulberry seed at $5 p roz, and in packages of 1-4 | 


oz. at 125. Tne following note will inform our customers as 
much or wore than we can tell them. 

“ Messrs Jos. Breck & Co. Gentlemen, Tsend von a lot of 
Malberry seed which please sell on my account — Tt was sent 
trom Broosa, Asia, aud ri presented to be of the best quality 
the seed is large and fell Youare aware that the Asiatic 
Mulberry, d:ffering from the well known Chiese or Morus 
Multica': held m high estimation by the 
considered by them to be tuferior to none for its productive- 
ness, and superior a laptatic ” for feeding silk worms. This 
is undoubted|y that variety, 

We have tested the see d, and ean assure buvers, that there 
be no doubt of its vitality. JOSEPH BREC K & CO. 

March 15. 


is, 18 natives and 


COUNTRY SEAT AND FARM. 

The subscriber offers for sale, his Estate, situated on Ja- 
maien Hill, Jamaica Plaiv Parish, Roxbury, five miles from 
Boston common — formerly the estate owned and oecupied 
hy Gov. Samuel Adams. The Farm contams fifty acres of 
land, well supplied with a number of never failing springs o 
water, and for farming purposes is one of the be ‘st farms in 
the county. The House is new, large and convenient, eal- 
culated for summer and winter residence, built of the best 
seasoned materials, and all the labor paid by the day, conse- 
quently is a first rate house, Barns and out buildings all in 
good order, and co iwenient. 

For purity of air, for extensive and heautiful prospe*ts, 
this s‘tuation has no equal in New England, aud is an invi- 
ting situation to a gentleman of taste. H. COWING. 

March 15, 1837 


Ol. 





SEED POTATOES. 
For Sale at the New England Seed Store, a few Bushels of 
Forty Fold Potatoes, a superior and pro ific variety. 
St. Helena Potatoes. 
Farly Hill Potatoes, 
Mareh 22 


the best early potato in the Market. 
3w 


JOBBING GARDENER. 


Witriam SHERIDAN would respectfully i.form his friends 
and the public that be will commence jobbing in Gardens, by 
the day orby the contract. W.S will endeavor to give sat- 
isfaction to all those who may favor him with anything in his 
line, to the extent of his power and ability. 

N. B. All orders left at the store of Messrs Worcester & 
Pierce. corner of Court and Tremont streets, or at resi 

ener, No2 Theatre Ailey, Boston. wilibe promptly and 
laithfu ly attended t». 22 


WA NPE Dd. 


A first rate single manto go on to a farm. He must be ic- 
dustrious, trusi-worthy, skillful, and sober. To such a mat 
the b st wages and the best treatine it will be given. Apply 
at the Farmer Office svon, F 

March 8. 1837, 





his 


WANTED. 
A Gardener — who understands his business, and is eapa- 
ble of takmg charge of a greenhouse and garden, A mar- 
ried man wouldle preferred — god recommendations will 
be required bk. HERSY DERBY. 
South Salem, 


1837. 
BREMEN GEESE. 
Bremen and’ Wilt tieese for sale by JONN PARKNISON, 
Back sireet, Roxbury. March 15, 


March 8, 

















PRICES OF COU NTRY rRUDUCE. 
CORRECTED WITH GPeAT CARF, WEEKLY 
) | From ’ 
APPLES, } barrel { io. oS 
Beans, white, . , . . powey 250; 3 4 
BEEF. mess, 2 arrel | 155 i AW 
No. i, , ° : “« [WOT 
prime, ‘ ad 957 (16 O 
Hekswax, (American) ; pound bl A 
i CHEESE, new milk, . ; «6 le 12 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, 54 |} 6 
soulnern, geese, ob 60 
\Fuax, American,  . ; , ‘ 912 
Fisu, Cod, ‘ — 337) 350 
FiouR, Genesee, . cash . | barrel 1223/12 50 
| Baltimore, Hloward street, 1125 1150 
Baltimore, wharf, : ; 11.00) 1125 
Alex randeia, 1129!) 1150 
Grain, Corn, northern ye liow bushel} 118, 12 
southern flat yellow we 1 05 . 
white, . . . | @ | 900) D4 
Rye, northern, ” | 750) 17% 
Barley, a | 310!) 125 
Outs, northern, (prime) , * 65 vil) 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 22 54 
hard pressed, . : .. ot 15 UO) 16 00 
Honey, : . | gallon | 52 vd 
Hops, Ist quality + | pound } § 9 
2d qualiy ‘. ; * } 7 8 
Larn, Boston, Ist sort, . ; # 14 Ww 
southern, Ist sort, nies 14) 15 
LEATHER, Philade tphia city tanna re, o | @ 8 
do country oo ata 2b | 28 
Baltimore city do. | * | B 2u 
do. dry hide | a | 
New York red, light, ‘es 24 26 
Boston do, slaughter, | 21 23 
do. light, “ 9) 2 
Lime, hest sort, “i . ‘ . | cask 125' 130 
MACKEREL, No 1. new, barrel | 10 00, 10 50 
Prasren Parts, per ton of 22 200 Ibs. cask 375; 3% 
PorK, Mass. inspect extia clear, ! barrel 3010, 31.09 
clear from other States E | sad 27 Ov! 29:00 
Mess, ‘ , ‘ ‘ , | 
Seenps, Hera’s Grass, . “ bushel | 287) 312 
Red Top, . E . ‘ 7 wis) 
Hemp, ‘ ‘ ; “ 250; 275 
Red Clover, norther pound 15) 16 
Southern Clover, . “ 14; 15 
Sirk Cocoons,(American)  . “ bushel} 275) 400 
Vattow,tred, . ; ° . Ib. 12) 14 
Tre azues, Ist sort, . pr. M.| 3 50; 400 
Woo L, prime, or Saxony Flee ces, pound 70) 75 
American, full blood, washed, “ 65 70 
do. 3-4ths do. “a 60} 65 
do, 1-2 do. 46 55 Fs) 
do. 1-4.and common “ 45 50 
=z (Pulled superfine, . é 60 65 
tc | Ist Lambs, “ 55 60 
== 2d do. ‘ , “ 15 48 
k = 13d do, ‘ , “ 30: 35 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per Mb. 
PaO Tv i ION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, . |pound| 15] 16 
southe ‘mm, and western, t * er 
Pork, whole hogs, ; : } 66 10] 13 
PouLtry, ° , | 18] 19 
Burter, (tab), . ; i * | Sis 
lump . ‘ ; * J fhe @ 
Ficas, ° é ; dozen 23) 3 
PoeraTors, : | bushel / 751100 
Ciper, ’ | barrel | 


1$8 25 a8 75; 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, March, 27, 1887. 
Reported tor the New England Farmer. 

At Market 250 Beef Cattle, 30 pairs Working Oxen, 
190 Sheep and 175 Swine. 

Irices.—Beef Cattle —Last weeks prices were fully 
supported. A larger number were probably sold at the 
highest prices. We quote extra at $9,00 ; first quality 
second quality $7 75 a 825; third quality 
$6 75 a $7 50 

Working Oxen.—A large number were sold, Weno- 
tice the following prices per yoke, viz. $70, $85, $90, 
SOS, 110, 117, 132, 145, and 180. 

Sheep —T wo lots were taken at $6 50 and $8 62. 

Swine.—Several lots were sold at 10 1-2 for sows and 
11 1-2 for barrows. At reta:l 11 1-2 and 12 1, 

N. B.—We omitted to notice last week e@ beautiful 
heifer, three years old, raised and fed by Col.. Whitney, 
of Princeton, which was sold for $90. 
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BOLE Le 
{From The New York Mirror. } 
CANZONET. 


Oh! for the merry moon light nights 
When summer's on the wane — 
The bright but fleeting hours of youth 
For which we sigh in vain. 
Oh! how the greensward smiled with mirth, 
How free we revelled then ! 
The birds that flew above us seemed 
More happy in our glen! 


Oh! for the merry moon light nights 
When I was wont to play 

Beneath the shadow of my home, 
At cheerful close of day. 

E’en as the pilgrim to his shrine, 
When fainting on the shore, 

My heart makes many a pilgrimage 
To merry nights of yore. 


Boston. J.T. F. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


There’s joy within a mother’s breast 
To mothers only known, 
When o’er her infant, laid at rest, 
She watches him alone. 
With pleasing hopes her heart beats high, 
While smiling o’er her sleeping boy. 


When first he feels s mother’s care, 
And lisps a mother’s name, 

Behold her eye — what love beams there ; 
How pure how strong the flame? 

The tear of joy is scarce supprest ; , 

She hugs her darling to her breast. 


She fondly looks through years to come, 
And views his prospects fair ; 
She dreameth not of death — the tomb ; 
But breathes the silent prayer, + 
That God would guard her precious charge ; 
His heart expand, his heart enlarge. 


Should sickness blanch his blooming cheek, 
And waste his withering frame, 

A mother, anxious, watchful, meek, 
Unchanging, still the same, 

Stands by his couch, seeks no repose, 

She calms his pain, and soothes his woes, 


A sister o’er our bosom bent, 
To bathe our burning brow, 

Is, like a guardian angel, sent 
To do all she can do. 

There is affection men adore, 

But, O, a mother's love is more ! 


Breathes there a wretch upon this earth, 
Would slight a mother’s name ? 

Sure, such a wretch belies his birth, 
And knows no sense of shame. 

A mother’s love do all we will, 

By us is unrequited still. 





Greediness in riches is but improved pov- 
erty. 


A Cuemist’s Lire savep ey nis Art.—It is 
said that Mr. Chaptal, a celebrated Chemist, was, 
under the sanguinary reign of terror in the firs’ 
French revolution, one of the numberless pro- 
scribed victims of the then ruling faction, and in 
momentary expectation of being led forth to the 
guillotine. At that period Europe was dependent 
on the East Indies for a supply of nitre, or saltpe- 
tre. The French army, with the enemy rapidly 
approaching on Paris, were reduced to the last ex- 
tremity by the want of that important munition of 
war, gunpowder. The supply of saltpetre from 
the East Indies was wholly in the hands of the En- 
glish, the exportation of which, as a material of 
war, was rigidly prohibited by the government. In 
this critical dilemma, Chaptal, known as the ablest 
chemist of that period, was applied to. A propo- 
sition was made him: his life would be spared, if, 
by his chemical skill, he could furnish the govern- 
ment with saltpetre. The condition of this requisi- 
tion was most welcome — his life was safe. Chap- 
tal! immediately odered a general excavation of 
the numerous cemeteries of Paris; the sepulchral 
repose of remote generations was invaded ; old mo- 
nastic buildings, which for ages, had been imbibing 
animal effluvia and generating nitre, were rased ; 
the owners of ancient buildings were compelled to 
consent to their demolition, with the benefit of hav- 
ing a new house erected on the site; the walls of 
the subterraneous caves and cellars of Paris were 
scraped, and the earth of the floors dug up, all of 
which, to the republic was more precious than gold, 
After removing the bones of more than two mil- 
lions of bodies from the various cemeteries to the 
subterraneous quarries of the Barriere D’Enfer, 
(which gave existence to the celebrated catacombs) 
Chaptal, by chemical art, extracted from the vari- 
ous materials he had thus obtained an abundant 
supply of saltpetre, and thus France and himself 
were saved, _By the various governments that suc- 
ceeded, Chaptal was always honored and regarded 
as one of the greatest benefactors to his country, 
and his talent and services, in this respect, were 
again placed in requisition by Bonaparte, who hav- 
ing, in accordance with his famous Milan Decree, 
prohibited the importation of colonial produce 
coming through England, Chaptal was the first to 
suggest and carry into operation the extraction of 
sugar from the beet root. Bonaparte created Mr. 
Chaptal a count and peer of the empire, and for 
many years he was a member of his cabinet as 
minister of the interior— N. Y. Mirror. 





A Fortune MADE BY acciDENT.-~I once knew a 
man who died immensely rich, who traced his for- 
tune to a rusty nail, which he preserved with a sort 
of pious veneration. The links between what he 
was and what he had been, he concatenated thus: 

He had been a small carpenter, and being em- 
ployed upon a small job at a gentleman’s house, 
when he had completed it, he received his money 
and went about his business. But he had not pro- 
ceeded far on his way home, ere he recollected 
that he had forgot to draw a large crooked nail 
which protruded very awkwardly, aud he returned 
to remove it. Just as he was approaching the door 
he heard a loud scream.— Looking up he saw the 
infant and only child of the gentleman falling from 
one of the attic windows, where the nursery maid 
had been playing with it, when by a sudden spring 
it escaped from her grasp. With equal presence of 
mind and dexterity he received the child in his 
arms, broke the shock of his descent and saved it 
from being dashed in pieces. ‘The grateful father 
requited the invaluable service (for he doated on 





the babe, because it was the sole memorial of the 
dead mother who bore it) by a munificent sum of 
money, which enabled him to embark largely in his 
business, and thus lay the foundation of the great 
wealth which he afierwards accumulated. But he 
always maintained that it was the rusty nail in re- 
a.ity that made his fortune. 





An Irish gentleman once appeared in the court 
of the king’s bench, as a security of a friend in the 
sum of three thousand pounds. Sergeant Davy, 
though he well knew the responsibility of the gen- 
tleman, could not help his customary impertinence, 
“ Well, sir, how do you make yourself to be worth 
three thousand pounds?” ‘The gentleman very de- 
liberately specified the particulars up to two thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty pounds, “ Ay, says 
Davy, that is not enough, by sixty.’—“ For this 
sum,” replied the other, “1 have a note of one Ser- 
geant Davy, and I hope he will have the honesty 
soon to discharge it.” ‘This set the court in a roar ; 
he was, for once abashed ; and Lord Mansfield 
said, * Well, brother, I think we may accept the 
bail.” 








FOR SALE. 

A small Farm in the vicinity of Boston, containing 30 or 
40 acres of good tillage Jand, all under good cultivation with 
a great variety of truitof the best kind there is a good well 
built dweiling bouse, a large stable, carriage house, barn, 
granary, ice licuse and other out buildings. For iurther in- 
ormation enquire at this Office. 

March 22. istf 





MORUS Mv. - icaAULis 

Joseph Davenport offers for sa.c % vvl plants of the true 
Chinese Mulberry or Morus Multicau.'s. ‘Trees wl! he eare- 
fully packed and forwarded as early as gesired. Orders must 
be sent to Colerain, Mass. till the 15th March, afier which 
time to Hartford, Conn. Ali inquiries will be attended to at 
his plantation, 5 niles South West of the city. 

Early orders only will be supplied, as arrangements will be 
made to use ail not called for soon, 
Colerain, Jan, 1937. Feb. 1. 
FOR SALE OR TO LET FOR THE SEASON. 

A celebrated Stallion, a crop of the true Arabian and En 
glish breed, for sale or to let for the ensuing season Inquire 
at this Office or of RALPH WATSON, of East Windsor, 
Connecticut. 

March 15. 4w 

PLUM TREES, GRAPE VINES, &c. 

500 Plum trees of the most approved kinds and extra size, 
260 Quince trees of good size many of them have borne frnit 
1500 Isabella grape trom 5 to 15 feet high. 1000 Catawba, 
Blaud’s & Pond’s seedling extra size mm bearing state, chasse- 
las Sweet Water, Black Hamburgh, &c, 10,000 routs Giant 
Asparagus, 5000 Wilmot’s early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately 
introduced, and a good assortment ot Goosberries and Roses 
of different kinds. 

All orders lett at this office, or at Messrs Sawyer & Poaa’s 
2°) Broad street, and with the subscriber Cambridge Port. 
wi'l meet with immediate attention, SAMUEL POND. 

March 15. 
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MANUAL ON SUGAR BEET. 

Just received a Treatise on Beet Sugar, conta‘ning, 1, A 
description of the Calture and Preservation of the Plant. 2. 
An Explanation of the Process of Extracting its Sugar.— 
From «he French, by Edward hureh. For sale at Nos. 51 
and 52 North Market street, Bostoa, by 

Feb, 22. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Weduesday Evening, at $5 per annuum, 
payable atthe end of the year —but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled io a de- 
duction of fifty cents, 

(> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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